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The editors of The Frontier now plan to present in each issue a frontispiece which shall 
present in picture some feature representative of the State of Montana. In the last issue 
ppeared a print of the architects’ drawing of the new campus of The State University. In 
his issue they take pleasure in presenting a picture of Indian life. 

The John Works Journal is now being prepared under the editorship of Mr. Paul C, 
hillips, professor of history at the State University of Montana, Miss Helen Herman, a 

duate student of the same institution, and Mr. William Lewis of the Eastern Washington 
Historical Society, Spokane. It is a journal which has for its setting much local color and 
tmosphere. Works’ own diary covers the months from August 18, 1831, when he left Van- 
ouver on his trip to the Missouri, to June, 1832. John Works was a trapper and hunter. 
n the year 1814 he was in the employ of the Hudson Bay Company east of the mountains. 
n 1823 he came west and found work with the same company in the vicinity of Vancouver, 
His diary keeps daily record of his trip, presenting much thrilling material such as escapes from 
¢ Blackfoot and Nez Perce Indians. It is of historical value in fixing localities and in 
reserving a true record of early days in the Northwest. 

Last month the Art department of the State University, with the aid of the student 

organizations, held an exhibit of pictures by western Montana artists. The collection 
hluded pencil sketches, water colors, oils, miniatures and statuettes. Although landscapes 
ere the most numerous, there were many pictures of Indian and western life, and several 
ery interesting portraits. In spite of bad weather the exhibit was visited by a large number 
f Missoula people. The success of it should encourage the founding of an annual showing 

art. There are many communities in Montana which could profitably hold a like exhibit. 
ossibly in time a state collection could be made and taken on tour about Montana. It would 

a welcome addition to the artistic life of the state. 

Dr. FE. C. Elliott. Chancellor of The University of Montana, writes to the editors: “Miss 
an Wilson’s story ‘Burned’ is an artistic dry-land miniature. There is a whole volume of 
fe in ‘Burned’.” The story appeared in the last issue of The Frontier. Mr. Frank B. Lin- 
man writes from Goose Bay on the Flathead lake: “Montanans must be proud of The 
ontier. Its stories are above the average found in regular monthly magazines and it is 
¢ best college publication I have seen. Keep it up. I will help you find subscribers.” Miss 
edda Wilhelm, an alumna of The State University, writes from Oakland, California: “The 
irit behind the magazine is fine and I read its contents with great pleasure.” The editors 
- these letters, like others in their possession, to recommend the magazine and their 
orts to you. 

The Joyce Memorial Prize contest was held last month at the State University under 
¢ direction of the English department. Contestants were allowed to submit three manu- 
ripts embracing any type of literary work they wished. The faculty of the department acted 

judges. Twenty-four manuscripts from eighteen contestants, covering the fields of short 
ory, sketch, formal and informal essay, free verse and regular verse were submitted. The 
oiee of the department, based on consideration of human value, significance, conception, 

of workmanship, sincerity, fell upon the poem “The Trout,” written by Donald Stevens, 
. The second place goes to “Patrick Creek Country,” written by Eugenie Frohlicher, '23, 
d the third to a critical essay, “The New Frankness in Literature.” written by Laura D. 
bore, graduate student. All three of these writings appear in this issue of The Frontier. 
ler manuscripts in the contest, which are in this issue, are “Engines,” by Donald Stevens. 
n Indian Squaw.” by Katherine Craighead, ’21, “Eternity,” by Richard Underwood, ’23. 
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INDIAN GIRLS 


I can see them down below dipping water 

In the hot afternoon; 

One has a crimson kerchief, the other a scarlet, 
And their blouses are blue. 


The bay is a cool green mirror 
With silver shadows. 

When they dip their pails, 

The water moves outward in a circle 
Of colored ripples. 


They are dipping water with the bright pails which they asked of me- 
From my door I saw them coming, 

Laughing between themselves 

Because of shyness. 

Though I smiled at them to make them unafraid, 

I could not shatter the strangeness, 

Like brass and stones between us; 

I know not their ways, 

They know not mine. 


When they are in their tents 

In the heat of afternoon, 

Fashioning baskets, 

Drying berries, 

Talking with throaty words 

To their wrinkled father and mother, 

Do they think of me in my great log house 
Reading a book? 


If I dress myself in my best gown 
And flutter it among my rooms, 
Will they think me a princess? 
Or will they say I am pale, 

With no bright colors 

Among my rooms? 


—Verne Lindermi 


AN INDIAN SQUAW 


Dumb, stolid, impassive she squats 
Back against the sheltering building 
Brown, wrinkled, pitted she waits 
Eyes on a dull perspective. 

To and fro in furs and jewels 

Women pass before her. 
Moccasin-footed, with folded arms, 
Wrapped in her Indian blanket, 
Dumb, stolid, impassive she rises 
To trudge by the side of her chief. 

—Katherine Craighe 
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I 
Sees-the-Mountain a 
E— ——— ———— = i 


N THE fall of 98 while Injun Jim and I were hunting along the upper 
Big Horn we camped a few miles from the Crows. One night Jim said 
to me, “You ever hear ’bout Old-Woman-Under-the-Ground? No? That 

old squaw, he’s heap old—hundred years—mebbe more. Bear Claw told 
me. He’s not a Crow. That old squaw, he go away from his people 
many winters ago and live on roots and berries till Crows find him, 
This Old-Woman-Under-Ground, he don’t talk much, but sometime he 
say: ‘I’m not Crow, I’m Sheep Eater!’ And talk ’bout his peoples a 
little.” 

The story interested me, and since I was anxious to see this Woman- 
Under-the-Ground as she was called, we took our pack-horses and 
started out to visit the Crows. Our trail ran through a deep perpendicular 
walled canyon, crossed and recrossed a foaming mountain stream bor- 
dered with gleaming clumps of silvery leafed quaking asps, and wound 
wmong great boulders until it ended at the mouth of the canyon where 
we found the camp of the Crows. 

Py the side of a broken cedar, washed down by a spring freshet, sat 
a stooped figure, an old, old woman. Her short grey hair was coarse 
and scraggly. Her face looked like wrinkled leather. She had small 
leep-sunken eyes from which the fire had not yet gone. Carelessly 
hrown over her shoulders was a tattered buckskin robe, decorated by 
balf-broken porcupine quills. The old woman was gazing fixedly at the 
listant blue mountains visible above the rim of the canyon, apparently 
aware of our presence. Recognizing with disappointment that an 
ffort to talk to her would be futile I decided to wait until the following 
ay. 

The next evening I saw the old squaw sitting on the ground not far 
rom my tent. I went over and invited her to share the trout I had caught. 
bhe ate in silence, munching with teeth worn to the gums. After the 
heal, a smile lighted her seamed face as she said, “Heap good, you catch 
mm big heart for old Woman-Under-the-Ground.” 

Taking my chance, I asked in the sign language: 

“Are you a Sioux?” 

“No.” 

“A Piegan?” 

Again the negative nod. 

“Iam a Sheep Eater,” she said, a little piqued by my questions. Think- 
ig of the past and forgetting the present, she told me about her people, 
sticulating with her withered hands in the sign language. 

“My people lived above the clouds on the Big Horn mountains whose: 
eaks were covered with snow all the time. The bald eagle soared in 
le air guarding his nest. The dense forests and green parks with 
weir clear springs were the home of wild animals. The Sheep Eaters 

ved in teepees made of cedar thatched with moss and cemented by pine 
. They ate roots, berries and wild meat. Their main food was the 

ssh of the mountain sheep; that is why they were called Sheep Eaters. 
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ful. The Great Spirit always took care of his children, giving tha 
plenty to eat and helping them ward off their enemies. 

“The head chief, Black Raven, had a daughter of sixteen winters, Th 
gave her the name of Sees-the-Mountain. Her face was all the time lik 
sun, all the time beautiful. Her eyes were like stars; her hair, black 
a crow, was long, almost to her knees. The Sheep Eaters liked 
the-Mountain, she was a favorite. When spring came, Sees-the-Mountaj 
went to the mountain top to make offerings to the sun. While shey 
gone the sky became dark with storm clouds and there was a bad bli 
zard. This storm lasted five hours. Black Raven’s heart was hea 
for his daughter. He got together some brave warriors to help hy 
for her. Among the party was Flat Dog, son of Chief Medicine Cn 
Flat Dog was young, he had never gone on the war path. The par 
hunted a long time without finding Sees-the-Mountain. The snow} 
covered all footprints. Pretty soon Flat Dog wandered away from 
main party. He went down a little canyon thinking maybe she had go 
there to be sheltered from the storm. Going around a ledge of mf 
the boy realized he was just in time when he saw a big grizzly rushi 
after Sees-the-Mountain. But the sounds of his footsteps diverted 
bear; it turned and lumbered toward him. Flat Dog took an am 
and shot at the bear quick. He jumped to one side and the bear ran} 
The bear’s heart was bad. He tried to kill Flat Dog. It was a good fig 
The boy shot many times, but grizzlies are tough and it did not die w 
the boy shot an arrow in its eye. The boy drew out his arrows all drippi 
with blood. It was the first bear he had killed and he was proud. |] 
took Sees-the-Mountain and guided her back to the searching party. 

“Black Raven had a big feast for all the camp to show that his he 
was glad for the safe return of his daughter. The son of Medicine Cn 
told his story. When he had finished, Little Owl, the Medicine n 
said, “The boy was brave. I will throw away the name of Flat Dog. 
give him the name of Red Arrow.” 

“Black Raven got up and told the people that he was going tog 
Sees-the-Mountain to Red Arrow. They were married the next day. 
relatives took Sees-the-Mountain to her new teepee. She was happy 
cause, deep in her heart, Red Arrow was her choice. 

Before many moons had passed, a white man rode into the camp, ft 
ing with sickness. The Sheep Eaters cared for him but their mediti 
herbs were no good because he got worse. He went out of his head¥ 
a burning fever; he was soon covered with little red sores, and he di 

“This disease spread thru the camp like fire; one after another! 
sick and died. The remaining few ‘were scared; they ran to the forest 
anywhere to escape those fiery little red spots that meant sure de 
Everyone died, even Red Arrow. Sees-the-Mountain alone escaped. 
had fled into the forest begging the Great Spirit to take her life. § 
did not get sick, tho, but living on roots and berries wandered about 
til she was found by a tribe of Indians.” 

The palsied old woman finished her story and lapsed into silence, 
bony hands falling idly at her side. 

“But you,” I inquired, “who are you? You must have been a chi 
daughter among the Sheep Eeaters.” 

The squaw, bent and twisted by a hundred winters, turned tov 
me and said laconically: 

“T am Sees-the-Mountain.” —Genevieve N. Petz 
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THE SUN DANCE CHANT 


The hot, rushing blood of a host without number; 
The lust to destroy and the fever to kill; 
The love of the land where their ancestors slumber; 
The love of the lake, and the wood, and the hill; 
The swish of the river,—its murmur and mumble— 
Soul of the Kootenais, wailing aloud; 
Wild bands of cayuses, whose mad racing rumble 
Echoes from peak to low-hovering cloud; 
“Our happiness, madness, sorrow, and pain, 
Are of Earth, and soon vanish,” now mournfully hum 






























sh The painted red men of mountain and plain, 
d In the quavering chant to the throb of the drum. 
7 —William W. Thomas. 
fig 
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1 ENGINES 
% All night, ding-danging up and down the yards ! 
od Incessant, clamoring mellowly, now near, | 
y.! Loudly insistent, then far off and faintly calling back, 
py The sleepless engines cough, and whoop, and gasp, 
Working or resting, panting, on the tracks. 
ti Shocking the midnight with heroic blasts— 
d¥ And sudden series of subsiding puffs, 
‘e di They strain with mighty effort, or they slide 
ier f Relievedly into the distant dark. 
“al Man made them and they are his pride. 
ed. § They do his bidding, asking not for rest 
e. § By day or night. 
out I lie here now 


And hear a freight train, clunking slowly west. 
—Donald Stevens. 
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THE TROUT 


A painted rainbow trout, without a sound, a flash 
Of beauty shimmering above the sunlit stream, 
Glistens an instant and, descending with a splash, 
Leaves but an image for a wistful dream; 
A vision of free radiance. 
And so desire 
To catch, to hold, this living, colored beam, 
Burns in the boyish angler like a fire, 
Lighting his young eyes with a lustful gleam. 


And now, with studied care and dextrous art, 
A gaudy lure which half conceals its steel 

He casts. How quick the sparkling riffles part— 
A strike! A tug! The fierce song of the reel! 

The line slits thru the rapids like a knife, 
Then slackens, and above the foamy swirls 

The trout, resplendent with rebellious life, 
In glorious fight its shining body hurls. 

Its dying fight; for soon that strength must flow 
On with the stream, and with a weakened gasp, 

As the hook leads, quite helpless it must go 
At last into the boy’s exultant grasp; 

Into the hot, dry air to come at last, 
To feel the dry grip of a grimy hand; 

A blow—then, blood-smeared to the earth it’s cast— 
And, quivering, it dies upon the sand. 


The boy has caught the beam, for not again 
Will any mark with joy its clean, wild grace, 

Piercing the rapids foaming round the bend, 
Slapping the smooth, green eddy’s placid face. 


It’s gone. Beside him lies,—a piece of meat. 
Cooked in a greasy pan, it will be good to eat. 
—Donald Stevens 
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Patrick Creek Country 
— 


I. AUTUMN. 


“The moon of falling leaves 
Vermillion hued 

September reigns enthroned 
On mountain crags. 

Flame-eyed, the lynxes watch 
While, mighty-thewed, 

With clashing antlers strive 
The roaring stags.” 


The hunting call had come and we were “hitting the trail to the big 
timber.” Dad’s old Winchester and both “twenty-two’s” were tucked 
nder one buggy seat with the fishing tackle, and the grub-box was under 
the other. Everything was in readiness for a glorious day of hunting 
and fishing. Mother and Daddie both seemed as happy at the prospect 
as were the children. They had been up Patrick Creek Canyon before, 
but neither the boys nor I had ever seen it, so, though the horses trotted 
along at a good pace, our dreams and visions were far ahead. 


We were already several miles from town. To the right rose the foot- 
hills; on the left the fields sloped far away. The road was becoming 
seep and rocky. Straight forward it led, until it forked at the entrance 
of a little canyon, the main branch winding round the hills, but the other 
eading into it. As Daddie turned the horses into the narrow ravine, we 
vent from open sunlight into dusk. 

It was not early, but the hills were so high that the sun had not yet 
ooked over the eastern ridge into the ravine. Though the sky overhead 
vas a clear blue, purple and gray shadows still lurked along the narrow 
oadway. A cliff fell on one side, and at the base ran Patrick Creek. On 
nd on we went, sometimes so far above the stream that we could scarcely 
hear the murmur of the water, and again so close that we could see the 
ittle bubbles on the rocks. Tho it was late in September, few leaves had 
allen and the bushes that fringed the stream were still clothed in their 
olored foliage. As the sun came over the hill, the shadows rolled away 

dthe brush gleamed in royal raiment of scarlet and gold. Perhaps the 
blue-green background of the timber made the willows and chokecherries 
ppear more glowing. 

Gradually we ceased talking. Even the youngest had been in the 
rods enough to know that one would never see wild creatures if he 
alked incessantly. Suddenly the horses shied, and from the thickets 
long the creek a black-tail doe burst out and fled headlong across the. 
vad, vanishing almost instantly into the gloom of the pines. 

Not long afterward, as we rounded a turn in the road we saw a large 
reather-beaten building rearing itself beside the creek. 

“What’s that, Daddie?” I asked. 

“The old Patrick Creek mill,” replied my father. “Twenty years ago 
man decided to try logging up here. He soon gave it up as unprofitable, 
Hough, and he moved all the machinery out. The old mill and those 
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two cabins are all that remains of Kline’s wonderful scheme for logging 
Patrick Creek.” 

Father drove over the pole bridge which crossed the creek just bek 
the mill. After stabling the horses in one of the log cabins, Jack a 
he set out with their guns up the opposite ridge. Mother, my two sma 
brothers, and I went fishing. Pushing thru the thickets, we followed 
the creek, dropping a hook into every likely-looking hole. As usual 
did not have a bite, while—to my chagrin—Steve and mother each e 
ried a string of shining beauties, and the baby had caught the biggs 
trout of all. 

Farther and farther we went, listening to the chipmunks and p 
squirrels chattering as they gathered their winter stores, examini 
every bird’s nest we saw, and trying to identify the builder from ij 
structure. The ragged abode in a thorn bush had been built by aw 
bird; the nest of swamp grass had been the home of a tiny marsh wra 
and the down-lined cradle on the alder bending over the stream had hd 
the babies of a golden summer warbler. What a chorus of bird voig 
must have echoed here but a few weeks before! Now the only sow 
were the whisper of falling leaves, the calling of the squirrel tribe, a 
the ripple of the brook. No, not the only sounds. From the top ofa 
fir came the cheery whistle: “Chicka-dee-dee-dee! Spring soon!” Spriy 
soon, and winter had not yet come! The blithe call followed us as 
passed on. 

Suddenly we stepped into fairyland. From under a rock, half hidé 
by moss, seeped a tiny stream which rippled off to join the creek. Kim 
ki-nic trailed green fronds with ruby-red berries over the moss. Tot 
east, opening into the forest, was a long vista. Here might fauns: 
satyrs hold their fetes, and Pan come piping in the springtime. Speechle 
we stood, gazing until the mystic beauty was traced indelibly ono 
hearts. 

At half-past three, Daddie and Jack returned. They had seen sa 
deer, but had not been able to shoot any of them. Jack had plainly} 
buck fever, and I sometimes think, now, that killing on that wonder 
day made no strong appeal to Daddie. He put the guns in their a 
with such an air of finality that we knew there would be no more ht 
ing that afternoon. 

As we sat around the fire eating our camp meal, Daddie told us of! 
old west he had known, and of the many hunting trips on which he} 
been. The moments slipped swiftly by. Suddenly, from away across! 
ravine came a long-drawn cry. The call was sustained for an inst 
and then it rose and fell in a weird cadence, echoing from ridge to ri 
There was, in that sound, something vaguely appealing. I knew 
somewhere back in the hills, a gray wolf was calling to his mate. } 
there seemed more meaning in the cry. The note that came to me 
a call from the timber, an appeal to leave forever the daily round 
duties, the little city with its busy hum, and to live the primitive life. W! 
an appeal it was! The wide, silent spaces, the breath of pines and{ 
the charm of the tiny camp fire all beckoned alluringly to me. 

We sat for a while, wrapped in silent dreams. Then, as the air 
chilly, though the sun had not yet hidden behind the hills, we pad 
our belongings in the buggy, hitched up the horses, and settled ourse 
for the long ride homeward. 

As we came to a bend in the road, I turned to look back. The ll 
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dearing was suffused with the gold of the parting sunshine. Glowing 
jn many colors were the alders quivering by the brook. The sun slipped. 
pehind a hill—and the glorious autumn day was gone. 


II, WINTER. 


“The moon of snow-shoes 
Dull November, chills 
The air, and gray and hard 
Is all the earth. 
The slow white flakes 
Descend upon the hills; 
The wolf-pack’s howl 
Forebodes the days of dearth.” 


For three weeks the earth had been covered with a thin blanket of 
snow; Thanksgiving had passed in bitter cold, and the month was nearing, 
its close. The skies were gray, but the air was crisp and clear. 

“How about a hike, Sis?” asked my brother. “It’s a perfect day for. 
one.” 

“All right. I’m game.” 

Half an hour later we were tramping over the cliff trail. There was. 
not more than an inch of snow on the ground, so walking was easy. When 
we had circled the cliff and come out above it, we paused a moment to, 
gaze at the mountains, far to the east and north. The air was so crystal-. 
clear that the peaks a way up thru Bad Rock Canyon could be seen plainly.. 

We swung along over the ground at a rapid pace, shunning the roads 
and cutting across country. Up the hog-backs we went, getting farther 
and farther into the timber. 

Suddenly Jack stopped short. “Look here, Sis! Do you recognize it?” 
Ilooked at the track to which he pointed. It was a small track not un- 
like that of a dog. 

“Fox, isn’t it?” 

“Right you are. Let’s follow a way and see where it will lead us.” 

The trail went almost straight downward into a ravine. Here and 
there the fox had stopped to sniff at a stone or a log. Well he knew that, 
whether he could reach them or not, the little wood mice were snug and 
warm in their holes under the rocks and sticks. In one place he had 
crouched and taken a long jump. Looking closely, we saw the fairy-like 
trail of an adventuring mouse, and, where the fox had sprung, a tiny spot 
of blood stained the snow. 

“That wasn’t a square meal by a long shot,” commented Jack. “Merely 
M@ the start of a quick lunch.” 

In a zig-zag pattern in the snow were the tracks of the snow-shoe hares. 

“Maybe he got a rabbit for the next part,” I suggested. 

“Not here, at any rate. Those tracks are too old. See where they have 
Melted around the edges.” 

On we wandered. In a tree I saw a roofed nest, and I pointed it out to 
Jack. We went over and poked at it. As we had expected, a whitefooted 


xeenouse jumped out and scurried away to cover. Then we followed down 


the hillside until we reached a narrow road. Along it ran a creek. It 
mas surely familiar so I turned to Jack. “Do you know we are in Patrick 
‘ereek Canyon?” I asked. 
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Jack threw his head back and shouted. “Did you think I'd take yoy 
this far into the timber without having a pretty fair idea of where we 
were going?” And then he laughed more. 

To hide my confusion, I walked to the edge of the creek. Jack came 
over and we forgot the foolish question in our interest in other things, 
In the snow on the ice we read another story. A mink had chanced upon 
a muskrat trail and had followed it up stream. 

“Let’s go on and see if Billy Mink dines on Little Joe Muskrat,” said 
I, quoting from the old tales mother used to read to us. Jack was a 
interested as I, and we followed excitedly. We passed the old mill with 
only a smile for the memory of that September day when we had first 
seen it. 

More than a mile above the mill we came to a spot where the stream 
had widened to fully thirty feet. We stumbled over a bank and looked 
in amazement. Forgotten were both furry hunter and quarry. From the 
center of this widened, pond-like place, a rough mound projected above 

| the ice. 

Beaver! What a world of meaning the word conveyed! 

We walked around the pond, noting the size and structure of the dam 

' and the single house. The stumps of the trees felled by the little masons 

\ were a source of wonder. They were so smoothly cut by the wedge-like 

_ teeth that they might have been the work of a woodsman. We stayel 

| by the pond entranced, until dusk began to fall in the quiet ravine. Then, 
more than content with our day, we swung off down the road. 


III. SPRINGTIME. 


“The moon of leaves, sweet 
Blossom-dropping May, 
Throws mottled shadows 
Over forest lawns 
Where woodmice hold their 
Dance and rabbits play 
And timid does lead forth 
Their dappled fawns.” 


It was almost three months since the wild geese had first flown north, 
| honking their nesting call. Tho the land had been covered with snov, 
some instinct had warned them of spring’s approach. The sight of thal 

first V-shaped flock had awakened a distinct longing in me. The coming 
| of the bluebirds and robins, the wind bearing the pollen of willow cat 

kins, and every walk I took in the woods served only to increase the 

fever in my blood. One evening I said to my brother: “I simply can't 

stand it any longer. Let school go hang, and we'll hit for Patrick Cree 
| tomorrow!” 

“I’m with you, Sis. We’ll leave at six-thirty, if you say so.” 

No alarm clock was needed to arouse us the next morning. After 
\hastily breakfasting, we packed our grub in the knapsack which Jack 

carried, and started. It was still dusk when we struck the road, but, # 
|| we finished our first mile, the sun came up in rose and gold glory. Froll 
| away across the prairie came the clear song of the meadow lark. 

A gopher sprang out of his hole, piping a clear whistle. It was immé 
diately answered by numerous friends and relatives. The sight of a ret 
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tail hawk circling above sent them into their burrows instantly, but a 
few moments later they reappeared, whistling that the coast was clear. 
Voicing his opinion of us in no uncertain terms, a chipmunk raced along 
an old rail fence. 

When we came to the top of the big hill, we looked down. At the foot 
lay three small lakes, like a chain of sapphires in the early morning 


sunlight. From out on the water came strange laughter. Two loons 
were disporting themselves on the glassy surface of the upper lake. As 
we turned into the canyon, the echo of their merriment followed us. 

Tho the country along the way had been beautiful, it was scarcely the 
promise, even, of what was to come. If the ravine had been gorgeous 
in the fall, and picturesque in the winter, it was now a dream of loveli- 
ness as it lay under the May sunshine. 

The sky was clear and blue, and the soft breeze pushed the fleecy little 
clouds lingeringly along. The tamaracks were arrayed in fresh verdure; 
every branch resembled a long green plume. Above the stream the 
chokecherry and service-berry bushes leaned, weighted by their wealth 
of pearl-like blossoms. Moccasin flowers nodded over the creek, seem- 
ing, like Narcissus, entranced with their lovely reflections. The bank 
was fringed with dog-tooth violets. Big fat bumble bees in shining black 
and gold jackets bustled from flower to flower. From a thicket just be- 
yond the creek came the liquid warble of a cat bird. 

We walked slowly, drinking in the beauty which seemed to increase 
with every step we took. Finally we reached the old mill. The rough- 
hewn boards seemed, more than ever, a part of the wilderness. Chasing 
each other over the roof in a mad game of tag were two chipmunks. Just 
past the mill we came to the little glade which, when I first saw it, had 
made me think of fairyland. On either side of the spring the dog-tooth 
violets and moccasin flowers grew luxuriantly. Blue clematis draped- 
the moss covered rock. The Oregon grape blossoms growing in the shel- 
ter of the pines were like clusters of topazes. Filling the glade with the 
exotic fragrance of its lovely blossoms, was the single hawthorne shrub 
beside the boulder. By an old log were white and lavender trilliums, and 
on one perched a gorgeous Camberwell Beauty butterfly. But it did not 
seem a butterfly to me. It was a fairy, an elfin page, who had come to 
see if all was in readiness for the spring ball. As he flew down the long 
forest aisle, waving his bright wings, we wandered on upstream. 


Over a tiny trout pool a kingfisher sounded his harsh rattle. From 
far back in the woods came the muffled sound of the ruffed grouse’s 
drumming. 


Suddenly we came out by the beaver pond. The dam and the house 
had both been repaired by the diligent beaver-folk. Freshly gnawed 
stumps were plainly visible. But tho we were very quiet, not a single 
furry artisan appeared. They had long ago learned to come abroad only 
at night, and shun the sunlight. Only a red-wing rocked on a tall reed, 
telling the whole forest of his happiness in the springtime. 

All the glorious day we wandered thru the ravine, stopping only at 
noon to build a tiny fire and eat our meal. The sun slipped behind the 
hills; the evening star appeared low in the western sky; a night-hawk 
called, its notes blending with the cry of a saw-whet owl. Reluctantly 
we journeyed toward the world of “every-day,” away from the ravine. 
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IV. PATRICK CREEK LAST SPRING. 


Spring had come again, with its potent, mystic call from the timber, 
Three years had passed since we had said good-bye to Patrick Canyon as 
it lay in the shadowy dusk. 

In the two intervening years we had seen spring ripen into summer 
in other places. Now, when May was at its zenith and we felt the appeal 
of the out-doors—recalled by memories, urged by visions—we turned 
our faces southwest, toward the ravine. 

Blithely rang the meadow lark’s song. Mikko, the red squirrel, tried 
to establish the truth of the Indian legend concerning his bad manners, 
Along the road he followed us, filling the air with vituperation. I used 
to wonder if our ancestors had quarrelled with his, giving him reason 
for his grudge. But, that morning, we did not stop to answer him. We 
almost raced along the road, so anxious were we to see our canyon again, 


| for in thought it had become our property. Finally we entered the ravine, 


What had happened? 
Where was the creek with the dog-tooth violets fringing the bank?— 


| the white-flowering shrubs leaning over it?—the tall pines, sighing in 
| the soft breezes—where were they? 


A little muddy stream, flowing lazily along between brush piles, me 


_ our eyes. Could that be Patrick Creek?—with its clear ripples, its pebbly 


| 


| bed, and its never-ending song? 
The brush piles, were they all that remained of our tall pines, ani 
| stately trees which repeated in their murmurous voices the stories toll 
them by every vagrant breeze? 


It could not be so. 

“Let’s go along farther and see if it’s all like this,” said Jack. 

Where, three years before, every step revealed increasing beauty to 
our eyes, no beauty now remained. The narrow little mountain road hai 


| been widened and filled in with sawdust. All along the sluggish brook 


were endless brush heaps. Instead of the gold of dog-tooth violets and 
| Oregon grapes, were yellow dandelions and wild mustard. 
_ On and on we went, over miles of sawdust road. The old mill had been 
‘torn down. Still we followed the road, until we reached the place where 
| the beaver pond had been. In place of the tiny pool with its single rough 
_ house was a muddy mill-pond covered with logs. The cheery “Ok-a-lee” 
| of the red-wing was replaced by the whirr of machinery from the saw nil 
_on the opposite bank. Even the gold of the sunshine was dimmed by the 
_cloud of smoke hanging low in the draw. 
We gazed for an instant, then turning, fled down the road. 
—Eugenie Frohlicher. 
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The New Frankness in Literature 
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tales of extraordinary people who, living in an impossible or improb- 

able manner, parade as representative countrymen leading regular 
American lives, are no longer satisfactory except to uneducated shop 
girls who believe the upper strata of society lead these visionary lives. 
Such stories must soon be labeled as fantasies or fairy tales. Stories of 
average men who receive ten thousand dollar salaries at a time when 
three thousand is far above the average, while their wives solve the 
problem of managing the home with only three maids instead of their | 
accustomed six, will no longer go down. People want to read about real 
men and women, portrayed as they see them in the every day walks of 
life. The industrial classes are demanding that the public take cogniz- 
ance of them; they want more than bare existence. It is as fitting that 
their intimate, every day lives and problems be presented to us as that 
the middle class and the capitalist be understood. They deserve sympa- 
thetic attention. But they have no right to fill the entire arena of lit- 
erature; and the presentation of their lives and surroundings should be 
true. 


More and more our authors are sensing these demands and following 
the lead of modern inclination. But to. many writers both of prose and 
poetry, in their efforts to get away from palatial homes, chivalric men, 
and beautiful ladies, have been carried by the swing of the pendulum to 
the other extreme. The common, the sordid, the ugly, is now brought 
into rude prominence. One error can not right another; and of the two 
exaggerations, the former is preferable. Stories of chivalric sentimen- 
tality may not be constructive, but at least they are not destructive. They 
may tend to utopian dreaming but they will not translate themselves into 
negative, salacious influences. 


The characters n Sherwood Anderson’s “Poor Whites” are not repre- 
sentative Americans. Mr. Anderson has deliberately chosen a low type 
of individual in whom the sex instinct is rampant. His hero is a de- 
generate recluse who develops a genius for invention—an unusual char- 
acter indeed. His heroine has such exaggerated sex instincts that they 
rather than the full, outdoor country life, engross her. In spite of the 
rare opportunities falling to the daughter of a well-to-do father, in spite 
of busy college life, she remains impassive to the interests that appeal 
to regular American girls. She is distinctly an over-sexed human; a | 
pretty, healthy animal. Most of his other characters are either actively | 
immoral or immoral by instinct, as their tendency to lascivious stories | 
proves. 

Edgar Lee Masters, in his “Spoon River Anthology,” draws his char- 
acters from all walks of life, but he pictures them to the reader from | 
a distorted viewpoint—the viewpoint of sex. 

Carl Sandburg writes largely of factory windows, onion fields, muckers, | 
fish criers, and teamsters. He refuses to allow the millionaire a right | 
even to grief for his dead child. He writes a nocturne on a deserted brick 
yard seen by moonlight. He never considers the beauty of our parks | 
and boulevards. In other words, he deals only with the laboring classes 


R iaies of is the keynote to the new literature. Fantastic, romantic 
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/ and their environment. But his people are genuine. They live the reg. 

_ ular round of the laborer’s life, digging ditches, working in slaughter 
houses and factories, bitter and cynical times, sent to prison for crime, 
working for a bare wage to eke out a poor existence. His characters are 
not over-sexed; they are not animals. They are the real working class 
pictured if socialistically at least consistently. 

Is it any more justifiable in writers to present the perverted, over-sexed 
type of individual as the predominating American type than it was for 
earlier writers to fill their pages with sentimental people and ideal living 
conditions? There is a golden mean that our writers should strive 
to attain. America is noted for its reformers. These, seeing an evil, 
rush in to destroy it whether they have a corrective substitute for it or 
not. These enthusiasts are saying, “Whether the new writers are strik- 

| ing the right note or not, they are at least doing one thing; they are 
changing the old, sentimental order!” They are changing the order, yes, 
But are they bettering it? Are they not leading us into a quagmire from 
which it will be more difficult to extricate ourselves than from the oli 
sentimentalism? I have arranged a formal list of questions which we 
} may apply in considering whether this new literature is justifiable and 
| worthy the time of a reader. 
' Many poems and stories are written with the sole purpose of enter. 
' tainment, and thus I justify my first question as to whether sex stories 
_ are entertaining to average American readers. There is no denying that 
there is a class of readers who do find them enjoyably racy; the same 
-class which prefers the bunny hug in the dance. And now that the 
| frankly sexual story seems about to be given a social position on ou 
| library shelves where it may snuggle up to our solid, decent, standard 
| authors, making them seem old-fashioned and prudish beside their 
blowsy companions, the morbid minded may read them as openly as 
they danced the shimmy and the camel-walk a year ago. But the me 
| jority of the American people are not of the bowery dance hall type, and 
_ they look on these books as too raw for entertainment. 

Do these stories and poems present a faithful picture of American life? 
| .We will all grant that there are more than enough women of the under 
| .world in America, and several men to every woman to help carry on this 
_ immoral, degrading life. But statistics do not show that the preponder- 

ance of American citizens are immoral or unmoral. Yet the immoral, 
_ and the oversexed man and woman, hovering on the brink of immorality, 

—immoral in thought, and therefore in truth, are coming to fill our lit 
_ erature as representative types of American manhood and womanhool 

It would be just as fair to make our nature descriptions a series 0 

manure piles and open sewers because these things do exist. When We 

describe a city or landscape, these eyesores do not fill the arena of the 
description. They are given their proper place and labeled as a blot 
the landscape. The gutter snipe and the immoral social butterfly should 
| alike be as plainly labeled as a blot on American citizenship. 

Rather than as a faithful picture of American life, does not this ty? 
| of literature come as a concession to the challenge of the continent that 

we are afraid to be frank? I fear it does. I fear, too, that the concessid 
is more cowardly than maintaining a dignified indifference to th 
iattitude of the old world would be. Suppose the street urchin says to tht 
' small boy from the cultured home, “Bet you are afraid to tell your mothe 
‘ithe story I told you.” Could it be accounted brave of the boy to accept 
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the challenge? Would it be a fair sample of his conversation with his 
mother? Must America reflect the continental manner of life in her 
literature, just because the continent has challenged her? Who cares 
what the continent thinks? Let’s be honest with ourselves and live up to 
our own ideals! No one will be foolish enough to say America does net 
pave higher ideals of sex life than do the continentals. Physical exam- 
inations in the war proved our men the purest. Our soldiers testify to 
the lower moral standard abroad. The continentals have chided us for 
not having a literature of our own. Well, let us have a literature of our 
own, and not ape European morals in doing it! 

If sex literature is representative of only the lower strata of American 
life, what right have we to place this sewage before our young people 
and say, “Drink your fill!” Can we not draw a lesson from the fact that 
the very face, figure, and carriage of a foreign peasant, as well as his 
general outlook on life, have been changed in our country by proper diet 
and good air? Will not the perusal of suggestive stories as surely breed 
amore tolerant attitude toward immorality? 

What is the purpose in writing these stories? Surely no author is 
guilty of writing shady stories for the pleasure of wading through the 
slime. Most of the defenders of these authors say, “We may as well face 
the fact that we are primarily animals with animal functions,—God- 
given and therefore to be respected.” We are to suppose, then, that these 
writers imagine they are disclosing a physical attribute that we have 
hitherto been ignorant of,—the fact of sex. This old world has wagged 
along a good many hundreds of years, and <he opposite sexes have been 
attracted, have mated, and have left children to repeat the process of 
life. There is, then, no great illumination here. And as to the God-given 
function being respected, I maintain that the majority of these new 
writers are treating the subject in the manner of small-town barber-shop 
gossip, rather than in a pure, sweet, wholesome way. My own opinion 
is that there is a variety of purposes back of this sex stuff. 

There is the class of author who is writing merely for the money there 
isin it. Of course these must have an audience if the books sell. Yes, 
and the author is wise enough to know that if a book is suppressed, or 
there is talk of suppressing it, that moment a premium is placed on the 
book by a certain class of people who enjoy being risque. 

Then there is the book which is the outcome of the author’s own 
morbid life or his delusion that the world in general leads morbid lives. 
I would class “Poor Whites” and “Spoon River Anthology” in this 
category. 

Again there are authors who are reflecting the socialistic, anarchistic 
rebellion against law and conventions. James Oppenheim, the philo- 
sophical anarchist, probably published his “Songs for the New Age” to 
secure a large audience for his tirade against laws and conventions; 
against any repression of individual impulse (he makes no exception of 
the criminally inclined). He appeals to the people to free themselves 
from social restraint and to do what the God within them bids them do. 
Itit is to drink or to commit adultery, well and good, that is the thing to 

. For if one restrain these bestial appetites, according to Mr. Oppen- 
teim, he is leading a hypocritical life before the community. Mr. Oppen- 
Heim fails to suggest whether this God be of the heavens or of the under- 

orld, but from the things he mentions which the God might suggest to 
him to do, I should take it to be the latter. Nor does he suggest what 
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the people are to do in case the freedom of one interfere with that 
another! The second division of this volume of Mr. Oppenheim’s jg, 
series of erotic sex poems. The third divison of the volume, and tw 
subsequent volumes, “War and Laughter” and “The Solitary”, contajy 
some lovely bits of poetry without a trace of the anarchistic spirit. j 
Mr. Oppenheim recovered from his anarchistic ideas, as the weariness anj 
control of his later poems suggests, what defense can he make for hiy 
outburst? His were destructive ideas with nothing constructive to py 
in their place. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s sex-novel, “The Three Black Pennys,” seeny 
to have a far more laudable purpose than the sex literature we hay 
been considering. The book contains no insinuation that lust forms, 
large part in the lives of the general run of men and women. This is th 
story of three “Black Pennys,” black sheep, if you please; three meniy 
succeeding generations of the Penny family who inherit a surplus ¢ 
elemental sex instinct without the will and the desire to master it. An 
quite properly Hergesheimer shows the result of the first man’s failuy 
to curb the instinct by revealing how the trait is handed down throng) 
the generations. He shows that “the constant application of a defini 
function affects the structural modification”; “the sins of the fathen 
ete.” Evidently Hergesheimer is not preaching the abandon of self to im 
pulses without the constraint of conventions and law. The object of hij 
book is to show the effect of a life lived without the restraint which th 
individual should put upon himself. He is showing what would happ 
if we accept Oppenheim’s theory. Oppenheim is not far enough sighted 
to see that the things different persons may desire to do are liable 
conflict; he forgets that conventions and laws grew out of the necessi 
men found for protecting themselves against overlapping desires. Ha 
gesheimer is telling the world that his new idea of lack of individu 
responsibility to society will prove a failure. He is showing that thoug 
it may be harder for one man to live within the law than for another 
do so, owing to inherent proclivities, neither to hand that proclivity dow 
untamed, nor to let it run riot in his own generation, lest it injure # 
other. Here, then, is the type of sex literature which is stamping tl 
immoral life as a blot on American citizenship. Here is a type of @ 
literature that is justified. 

Whether or not we arrived at the real motives of the writers of th 
type of sex literature which appears to be unjustified, these stories 
bound to have a deleterious effect upon young readers, especially tho 
of high school age. Our educational system has taken cognizance oft 
power of suggestion. Teachers do not say to a room full of childré 
“I am going to telephone. Let no one leave his seat or whisper while! 
am gone.” She knows that, if she did, Mary and Johnny would fall ov 
themselves in their haste to do those very things, though it might ner 
have occurred to them without her negative suggestion. She says, “He 
are fourteen problems on the front blackboard. When I return 1¥ 
find how many have them all done.” She leaves with the assurance tl 
the room is orderly and quiet while the children work busily. But 0 
new authors disregard this psychological principle. They so fill the 
books with sex problems that innocent young folks who have been m 
aging beautifully with their lives full of study, recreation, and fun, § 
denly learn that they have on their hands a huge, devouring sex proble 
they had not previously recognized. And it will be a wonder if they‘ 
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not become as morbid as the authors, some of whom forget that they | 
have any attribute but sex; who put sex into their prayer meetings, dish- | 
washing, carpentry; for whom the very houses become sexualized, gooey- | 
eyed, and leering. 

The place to learn the principles of sex life is the biology class or the 
class in eugenics. The place to learn statistics in immorality is the news- | 
paper or the police court proceedings. The biological process of repro: 
duction is not beautiful in itself. As Amy Lowell says, “Life transfused 
is art, but raw life is not art.” The Anglo-Saxon race loves to throw 
about the sex instinct glamor, imagination, sentiment. Only thus can 
the subject be successfully treated in literature. Literature is not an 7 
organ for a scientific biological treatise. 


As to where the new frankness will ultimately lead us, we must look | 
to the history of literature for the answer. The Anglo-Saxon has always | 
stood for purity of home life—sex life. It is a race characteristic. So 9 
when the old humanists sallied forth to secure for England the wealth § 
of learning which the Greeks had brought to Italy with the fall of Con- 
stantinople, they attempted to bring to England the learning minus the 
vulgarity which permeated Greek and Italian literature. But they did 
not know how to separate the kernel of beauty from its husk of sensual- 
ity, and so vulgarity did creep in. English writers imitating the new 
models imitated the vulgarity too. “Gammur Gurton’s Needle” is replete 
with nastiness. This farcial comedy is enjoyable in spite of, and not be- 
cause of its vulgarity. Little by little Englund purified her literature. | 
Beside the Italian literature of the time the drama of Shakespeare and | 
Marlowe is comparatively pure. It took three hundred years for England 
to outgrow the frankness she had absorbed from foreign literature. For | 
three hundred years we have been expurgating early literature for our |} 
school texts, and suppressing much that was then good literature. And 
at that, the writers of the sixteenth century were angels of light com- | 
pared with their Italian models. While a play or a novel must ever be 
a slightly exaggerated facsimile of life in order to be felt, and while | 
we are taught that the Elizabethans were not quite so loose in their | 
conversation as their literature would cause us to believe, still, the law 
of cause and effect is always in operation, and we may fairly suppose that |) 
vulgar literature had a vulgarizing effect upon its readers. We know | 
that immoral living was far commoner at that time in England than it J 
isnow. We might call the English of that period unmoral rather than, | 
immoral. In the light of the hypothesis just given, with expurgated texts | 
still in use, it is a puzzle to know why we should suddenly turn tail, and 
in the face of three hundred years of effort to purge literature and life 
of its vulgarisms, rally round modern writers of the risque who are not 
feeling their way as were our early literary men, and hailing them as real- 
ists and dynamic culturists, elevate them to a sacred place among the |/ 
literati of our country. : 

Robert Frost says, 


“Why abandon a belief 
Merely because it happens to be true? 
Cling to it long enough, and no doubt 
It will turn true again, for so it goes. 
Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor.” 
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The drama which had its origin in religious rites and went through 
the evolution of the Bacchanalian celebration, in Roman tragedy became 
so rotten and degraded that women were kept from the streets during 
plays. American comedy, especially the motion picture variety, began 
to decay with the bedroom and bathroom scenes. History repeats itself, 
Let us save our literature. Let us agree with Arthur Guiterman when he 
said, in a review of Anderson’s “Poor Whites,” 


“Ye scribes of old and recent crops, 
Both male and female of the species, 
The filth of small-town barber shops 
Is not the stuff for Masterpieces! 


Oh, Realists of vaunted worth, 

Our Peck of dirt’s enough to swallow; 

And though there’s lots of mud on earth, 
That doesn’t mean you have to wallow!” 


Let us plant grass over the dirt, and raise rose bushes and trees for 
the birds to nestin. Let us look up at the sky and enjoy the sunshine and 
the stars. Let us not impose on a nation by forcing them to wade through 
the mire when there is a better, pleasanter road to travel in. Let uw 
not allow an untrue record of American life to be written into the pages 
of our literature only to have it suppressed three hundred years hence 
as a relic of the degeneracy of twentieth century American life. 

—Laura D. Moore, 


NIGHT HOURS 


Staring at the cold, pale light. 

of the street lamp; 
Counting the sheep as they go 

over the fence 

into the pasture, 
Droning long sing-song rhymes, 
Naming rivers for each alphabet letter—- 
Watching the moon above mouse-colored Sentinel; 
Waiting, waiting for sleep. 

—Florence Jensél. 
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‘LIGHT AND SHADOW, THE PAINTER SPEAKS 


I wonder—shall I paint you as a picture there, 
Owning just the radiance that glistens on your hair; 
Or shall I smear the paints and let them run, 
A stream of mingled color, madly one, 
Dropping from the palgyy to end—where? 


< Rute 
I know you’d eteiea the tumult of my pain, 
And sleep’s the thing I want, not sounding fame, 
But I won’t sleep, for then I might forget 
How thru the fog the arc-light colors all the pavements’ wet; § 
Beauty that depends, you see, on rain. 


With you I’d see the stars, not their reflections in the night, 
And so I sit in shadow to observe the light. 
Beneath the lamps I see you pa's among the rest; 
For you, expectant, wistful, love is best, 
But I must catch the color of your hair aright. 


Oh God, the selfishness of art 
Demanding just—the human heart! 


—Mary Elizabeth Doerr. | 


Casual things that bored me long ago, 

Or caused a restless pain; 

Bees on a summer afternoon, 

As time ticked slow, 

Or underneath the pear tree pools of rain 

That drowned the blossoms which would fall so soon 
Return enriched and fragrant in enduring grace, 
Fulfill their furtive meaning 

In your wistful face. 


—Mary Elizabeth Doerr 
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What Fools These Mortals Be 

It —_ =i 

<< ORD!” said Puck, ‘Lord! What fools these mortals be!” But Puck 
L didn’t seem to be especially. worried about it; and, owing to the 
fact that he was an immortal, with certain domestic troubles of 

his own to think of at the time, we feel that he was justified in so speak- 
ing. The trouble with folk in general is that each mortal is a self- con- 

| stituted Puck, who, from the depths of his arm chair, or from his judge's 
|’ bench; from his clerk’s stool, or from his hurrying to and fro behind his 

, counter; from the dignity of his professor’s desk, or, with placid dogma- 

| tism, from behind his student’s table; yea, from his very throne, or as 
he kneels in front of his bootblack’s stand, mutters contemptuously; 
“Lord, what fools these mortals be!” And then each one smiles with 
cynical complacency as he remembers that interesting bit of data that 
‘there is one born every minute.’ 

People forget that it is a mere matter of perspective, that it all depends 

| on the point of view; and each becomes righteously furious, even hys- 

terical, if some other mortal points his finger and says: “Lord, whata 

fool that mortal is!” And so we wander thru life in placid self-satisfac- 

| tion, a race of critics, with the universe and the fullness thereof asa 

field for our unfailing efforts, and with all humanity to furnish us with 
victims and audiences—the two being really synonymous terms. 

Jones, we say, is a fool because he is a mere druggist. Jenkins, the 
farmer, is only an ignorant rustic. Higgins can’t see beyond the limits 
of his dingy law office. Robinson doesn’t amount to anything; he’s 
only a small-town doctor. And old gray-headed McKay, the Methodist 
minister, is a harmless, weak-minded, chattering sentimentalist. Bink 
couldn’t ever have been anything but a college professor anyway. That 

| weak-kneed Carter, who edits the evening paper, was always meant to 
be a tool—hasn’t the brains to be anything else. And that utter simple 
ton. that blithering idiot, Jones, that mild-eyed, soft-skulled, addle-pated 
caricature of a man whom they have made mayor and lead around bya 
ring in his nose—that jellyfish! that bended reed!—We stop for lack 
of words, entirely forgetful of the fact that we, ourselves, ran for mayor 
a few years ago. 


And so we go on forgetting that we too are mortal; and never remen- 
bering to suggest that someone organize a self-analysis club. “If I were 
Smith—” we say, “If I were Mayor Jones—If I were Governor Brown 
If I were president—If I were king—” And some of us even go further: 

'“If I had been responsible for the making of this old, lop-sided world 
of ours, believe me, Sir, things would have been different—very differ 
ent!” And there isn’t the faintest shadow of a doubt about it; they woul 


have been different—very different. 
When some weak-minded one remarks that probably they all meatl 
| well—even the Creator, we smile cynically (it is our divine prerogative t0 
| smile cynically) and mention a certain very ancient, broad, and slipper 


| highway which is supposed to be paved with good intentions. 
| Yes, the town is going to ruin; the state is booked for perdition; the 








|! nation is doomed to decay and corruption; verily, the whole world # 
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going to hell! But it isn’t our fault; we warned them—what more can 
we do, except ta go to hell with them and say: “I told you so?” 

There is a certain type of “medium” prevalent today that claims to be 
“lairvoyant”—clear-seeing—which might trace its ancestry back thru 
the ages to the medicine man of the tribe, to the witch-doctor, to the 
wizard, to the prophet, the seer. But the profession of seer has become 
extremely unpopular of late years, and probably never will regain its 
ancient prestige, for the simple reason that we are all of us clairvoyant— 
every one is a seer; and each one of our fellows is a fraud, a cheap imita- 
tion, an impostor. How do we know? Because the would-be seer sees 
differently from ourselves—we know ourselves to be right; therefore he 
must be wrong. It is a simple matter of deduction; the logic of it is un- 
answerable, overwhelming. We are all of us believers in “the divine 
right of seers,”—only there are no seers except ourselves. 

It is a curious thing that among the millions of people who live on the 
earth, there is not one whom we are afraid to look at, attribute motives 
to, and criticize, except ourselves. Our faith in our ability to estimate 
other people’s character is unlimited. “It shows in their faces,” we say. 
“Every man’s face is an index to his character, even his very thoughts, 
hopes and aspirations are written in the lines of his face.” And we can 
readthem. Oh yes; we can go further than that, we can predict the man’s 
whole future, how he should build his life, or meet every situation which 
may confront him in the years to come, merely by loo! ‘ng into his face. 
And we can settle all his business affairs with a deftness and precision 
which any financier might envy. 

Whence comes this magic gift of clairvoyance, this wonderful perspec- 
tive which makes each one of us believe that he, and he alone, is a seer, 
and “not as other men?” It is a part of the heritage of the ages which 
has descended to us, thru direct line of descent, from the Stone Age, and 
made us members of the seerage—a direct gift from our ancestors. Of 
course, there is a story about it. The story goes something like this: 

Many, many years ago, when the world was young, and before we all 
had become bonified members of the seerage, there lived a man who was 
aseer. There wasn’t the slightest doubt about it. He admitted it him- 
self. There had never been a seer before, therefore he could not be ac- 
cused of being a fraud or an impostor. He became a mighty man in the 
tribe. 

“Why fight ye your enemies with sticks and stones?” he asked. “Bind 
your sticks to the stones and ye shall have war-clubs. Behold, I, whe 
am a seer, have told you.” 

And they gazed upon him with awe and admiration. “What wisdom!” 
they said, “what unspeakable wisdom! Yes, surely this man is a seer!” 

And they did as he had told them, and found that it was good, good 
until another arose and said: “Who is this man that claims himself to 
beaseer? Take ye the larger stones and bind them to your sticks. This 
man isa fool. I am the one and only seer.” Then he gave them a prac- 
cal demonstration of the superiority of his weapon on the head of him 
tho had been seer. And the tribesmen took the sticks and stones and 
bound them as the first man had shown them, only they selected the 
arger stones. And they found that it was good. “Verily, he is a seer,” 
hey said. “The other was an impostor.” 

And a third man arose who had made himself a war-club after the pat- 
mt which had been laid by the other two, only he made the handle of 
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his club longer. With this added advantage, he slew the second geg 
“Behold I am a seer!” he said; and the tribesmen proclaimed him a seq 
with one accord. 

But there came yet another man who made himself a war-club like th 
clubs of the other men, only with this difference. He took the stick ay 
the stone, the one longer and the other bigger; but he made a grooy 
in the stone, and chose a forked stick, so that when he had bound th 
stone securely in the crotch of the stick, with the two prongs in th 
grooves, the head of the club was rigid, and did not shift with each bloy, 
And the tribesmen, seeing that his war-club was better than those of th 
seers, cried: “He isaseer!” And they killed him who was seer and woul 
have made the new inventor his successor, only the inventor would n¢ 
consent. 

“T am not a seer,” he said. “Behold, have I not taken the stick and th 
stone, as did he who first was seer among you? And have I not maf 
the one longer and the other bigger, as did the second and third? Anj 
did I not find the forked stick growing upon the hillside? Only 
groove have I made, and that was to cause the stone to fit the stid 
Verily, I am not a seer.” 

And the tribesmen were exceedingly angry at him. “Thou art a fool 
they said, ‘‘a fool—only, we need a seer.” But the inventor would nm 
listen to them, for he knew that he was not a seer. 

Then one of them made himself a war-club like that of the invent 
and he painted a serpent around the handle. “Behold,” he said, “t 
totem of the mighty spirit of the river which I have painted on my cli 
Verily, I am a seer.” And arother painted a mastodon on the headd 
his war-club, and said: “Behold the spirit of the forest, I am a seer! 
And yet another painted an eagle and said: “See ye! The spirit of ti 
heavens!—I am a seer!” until finally every one had furnished hims 
a club like unto the one made by the inventor, and had painted it a 
proclaimed himself a seer. But because no one of them was stro 
enough to become a ruler of his fellows, they organized a seerage whit 
they called a Democracy—in which each man believed himself to bet 
seer. Only the inventor did not join the seerage. He sat in his a 
busily devising spear heads and arrow heads and axes, which his fell 
tribesmen took and used, but laughed at him and called him a fool. 
as the inventor, bending over his tools of stone, heard their shouts a 
wranglings, he smiled, for the knew that they were but mortals, even 
he was a mortal. 

We, each of us, like our ancestors, the seers, take the scroll of kno 
edge which has been perfected and handed down to us, and paint andé 
tort it, each one of us with his own gaudy little totem, and when 
have called it our own, we think that we are seers. We see the che 
ness and gaudiness of our neighbor’s paint, and we laugh at him # 
call him a fool. Sometimes our painting is not gaudy or grotesque. r'@ 
chance, there is some faint trace of the blood of the inventor in our vel 
and we make some real improvement. But the blood of the seerss§ 
courses up and down. “Tie your arrow heads thus and so,” we 
“There is only one right way to do it. Have I not told you how? 
other man is a fraud, an impostor. His way is a fool’s way.” 

We forget the wisdom of Kipling’s Neolithic poet. 


“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right!” 
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For us there is only one way—a straight and narrow way—our way. 
He who follows any other isa fool. We don’t even stop to define the word 
“fool.” 

Solomon said: “A wise man knoweth himself to be a fool.” And 
Solomon was wise, infinitely wise. Did he not successfully, even skill- 
fully pass his days in peace and dignity, despite the inconceivable handi- 
cap of a thousand wives? Granting that each of us considers himself 
to be more or less of a Solomon, do we know ourselves to be fools? Do 
we know much of anything about ourselves? If we could only persuade 
ourselves to look beyond our neighbor, we. might catch a glimpse of our 
own reflection in the mirror of his actions. 

Just suppose for a moment that Burns’ wish might come true, 

“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!—” 


What consternation there would be upon this little planet of ours! 
What gasps of incredulity! What moans of strangling conceit and ego- 
tim! And then, what an overpowering, all-enveloping consciousness of 
universal brotherhood! For we would see ourselves as we see others! 
And as the truth of it slowly seeped its way into the innermost recesses 
of our consciousness, we would lift up our voices, even as did the children 
of the earth at the tower of Babel, and the burden of each cry would be: 

“Lord, thou One of Infinite Wisdom and Humor, who sest and un- 
jerstandest all things; we, who have said so much and yet so little, can 
eep still no longer. Lord, what fools, what blind, chattering, groping 
cols we mortals be!” 


—Tate W. Peek. 


Four walls of rotting logs outgrown with moss 
A heap of mouldering shakes, a broken beam, 
Where smell of rotting wood stagnates the air; 
A pile of rocks, two sticks fixed in a cross. 

Do cedars hide the wreckage of a dream 

From Him who could have heard a prayer? 


—Jack Stone. 
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I. BILL. 


6c AN I get my mail, Henry?” 
C “You bet yuh can, Bill.” The postmaster turned and drew 
paper and two farm magazines from a pigeon-hole. “Here yy 
are.” He came out into the waiting room and sat down by the stow 
“What’re yuh doing’ now, Bill?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much, Henry. Just kinda waitin’ for spring.” 

“Yuh won’t have to wait long now. Looks like an early spring thi 
year.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Kinda looks that way now but just you wait 
few weeks. Then yuh can tell. ’Sliable to snow anytime yet. I aif 
takin’ no chances.” 

“Lots of ’em are plowin’ already. Jake Rathburn was tellin’ me ye 
terday he was almost through plowin’. 


“Aw, taint no use hurrin’. They’s lots a’ time yet to plow. I’m goil 
to sit tight until it’s late enough to begin plowin’ regular.” 

“Puttin’ in any peas this year, Bill?” 

“Naw. I wouldn’t plant a pea if it was the last thing I ever done, 
tried ’em last year and they ain’t no money in ’em. I don’t think a 
body ever made anything off of ’em.” 

“Don’t eh? I seen one check Joe got last week for four hundm 
dollars for some peas he sold. That’s only a part of it.” 


“Four hundred dollars ain’t much. I made that much one year' 
my wheat. An’ think of all the work it takes to grow peas. I woul 
monkey with ’em. It’s too much bother.” 


“By golly, Bill, I believe there’s money in peas. Cause why, k 
wouldn’t be raisin’ ’em if there wasn’t. Joe’s got a pretty good head 
"im. Besides,—” 


“Aw, there ain’t no money in ’em. I know. When yuh count 
the seed and the sacks and the work and everything there ain’t nothi 
left.” 

“Say Bill, have yuh got any apples left yet?” 

“Yeh, I’ve got a few yet. Wish I could sell some, but there ain’t 
market for ’em now. They’re not worth much. Guess I should a® 
’em last fall.” 

“How much d’yuh want for five boxes? I’d like to have some.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; whatever they’re worth. ’Taint much anyway.! 
just bring ’em down next time I come and we’ll fix it up sometime.” 

“Can yuh bring ’em down tomorrow?” 

“Yeh, I guess so, if I don’t have too much to do. What time is 
Henry?” 

“By golly, it’s eleven o’clock. I didn’t think it was that late.” 

“Well I gotta be goin’. Almost dinner time. See you tomorrt0 
maybe.” 

—Ralph B 
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II. PARDNERS. 


ISSOURI Joe Sanger and his “pardner” came across the prairies and 
M tramped the Rockies when the cities they now carry in their folds 
were but clusters of log cabins. He and Hank Connors had left the 
Ozarks and “went plumb out to ole Montan t’ go prospectin’,” as they put 
it, One evening they trudged into a little camp which hugged a hillside 
in one of the high basins of the range, five thousand feet above sea-level, 
With deep sighs of satisfaction they gazed on the green slope, dotted here 
and there with small whitish dumps. Near its foot was the little group 
of brown cabins, from the chimneys of which came a dreamy haze, in- 
creasing the peace of the cool, September evening. The tall pines at the 
summit swayed in the breeze, blissfully unconscious that their doom lay 
in the cabins below. Behind them the western sun flared and sank, and 
their huge limbs silhouetted against the glowing sky like blackened 
skeletons hanging over the embers of glowing faggots. 
Missouri gave a hitch to the bag which hung from his shoulder, and 
spat a huge mouthful of tobacco-juice to the dust at his feet. 
“Well, pardner, I ’low we’re most nigh done packin’ this here sow- 
belly an’ beans foraspell. These is the diggins’.” 


When the winter had passed and the warm sun had touched the little 
vale in a passionate caress, awakening its dormant ambitions again, 
there was a new cabin in the group and another little white dump on the 
hillside. Missouri and Hank had located. With the help of the other 
men, they had “put up the shanty” before the blizzards came, and the 
little hole was soon producing “pay dirt”. 

Although they enjoyed the respect of everyone in camp, the pair did 
not mix readily, but seemed to find infinite comfort in each other’s com- 
panionship. In the evening, after a day of work, they would sit and 
smoke together, or play cards on a box, by the light of a lamp ingeniously 
improvised from a baking-powder can and a tallow candle. 

A few years later when the camp grew and the saloons and the 
“Casino” appeared, the pardners would go to these places, but always 
together. In game or carouse, they were inseparable. When they drank, 
itwas always Hank who “went under” first, and the big Missourian, him- 
self staggering and giddy, would half carry, half drag, his smaller com- 
panion home. Next day at work in the mine, he would say, “Well, Hank, 

had to put you t’ bed last night. I reckon you went after the snake bite 
a mite too pert.” And grizzled little Hank would eye his co-worker 
admiringly and answer, ‘“Thankee, pard; I calk’late I was a mite under 
but it shore was good booze Bill had on tap last night. I was wishin’ my 
heck was long’s a giraffe’s so’s I could taste her all th’ way down.” And 
hen they would work on in silence, each feeling comfort and contentment 
n the other’s presence. 

The more the prospectors worked, the richer the deposits of ore were 
ound to be, and each month now saw an increase in the number of log 
fabins huddled on the hillside. The primitive mule-power hoists were 
be after another replaced by steam engines. The greenish-white dumps 
Mm the slope became larger and increased in number. The fame of the 
“amp was spread throughout the country, and people flocked to the little 
basin in the Rockies to tap the hill of fortune. In the morning, at noon, 
ind at the evening of each day, shrill blasts echoed through the pine 
tees, warning them that their years of guardianship of the little vale was 
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soon to end, and that man had come to kill them with his industry aq 
his civilization. 


A “big compn’y” sprang up in the camp overnight. Many of the pro 
pectors sold out and left, and men came in to work at the company ming 
The two pardners paid no attention to the change, but continued to wor 
their claim in silence, and to spend their money on their nocturn 
carouses—together. 


One day a smooth-tongued gentleman came to them and offered they 
a sum of money, ready cash, for the “hole”. They refused to sell. & 
Missouri put it, they “’lowed t’ run her in some deeper’, themselva 
Repeated, and each time more alluring, offers were refused, none of then, 
they reasoned, being worth the work they had put in on the mine. 


Where the cluster of cabins had been, a town grew up, and the to 
rapidly became a city. Railroads built in, and the company built 
smelter to handle its ore. The pines on the hill died, and the grass wa 
replaced by yellow “muck”. 

The pardners looked upon the advancing civilization with passive di 
approval. Vaguely they resented the building of men’s institutions, 
government and restraint in the little spot which seemed to belong to tly 
group that first settled it. Their first clash with the intolerance of ma 
made law came one night when they were picked up on the street by 
policeman and lodged in the city jail. Missouri had been too far und 
that night to drag his little companion home, and had stretched # 
alongside Hank to rest, and it was there that they had been found. 

After they had paid their fines, “for disturbing the peace”, they we 
suffered to go trudging up the hill, grumbling that liberty must retre 
before the advance of civilization. 

“The old camp’s goin’ to hell fast, pardner’”, said Missouri the next i 
as they worked side by side, putting a set of timber in the drift they wa 
now starting at the bottom of their shaft. 

“She is, that”, grunted little Hank. “Next thing they’ll be givin 
orders to go to church on Sunday, an’ listen to some shoutin’ sky pilot 

One day a couple of smart-looking surveyors appeared at the “hd 
the pardners had dug, and took some measurements. A few days lal 
they were notified to appear in court, as a litigation had been started ort 
the ownership of the prospect. 

It didn’t take long. A wily gentleman dug up an obscure state la 
which he swore they had violated in taking their claim, and by 
decision of the jury, the mine was turned over to “the comp’ny”. 

So the pardners went to work for the “comp’ny”. 

They accepted the decision of the court in the same spirit of sullen n0 
resistance in which they had hailed the coming of the first social org 
izations to the camp. They stood in the “rustling line” of one of the! 
company mines, and were given jobs on the same level. At their requ 
the shift boss allowed them to work in the same stope, and they Wé 
again content—resigned to their fate in the solace of each oth 
presence. 

Day after day they took their dinner buckets and climbed the 
Together they would step into the cages and plunge into the ea 
hundreds of feet below the base of the hill whose wealth they had & 
among the first to tap. Together they would trudge through the i 
drifts, and climb up to their stope with its stifling heat and unhealthy 
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On pay days they would visit the old dives as usual, and in the early hours 
of morning Missouri would drag little Hank home with him. 

One evening Missouri Joe came home alone. He had been sitting 
down, “taking five”, and a fall of rock had snuffed out Hank’s life, before 
his big pardner could warn him. All the money Missouri had, and some 
more that he borrowed, was spent on the funeral. After the flowers on 
the coffin had been arranged under Missouri’s direction, and while the 
body was being lowered, the big miner was heard to mutter in a husky 
yoice, “Too bad you couldn’t ha’ waited a spell, pard, so ol’ Missouri could 
be goin’ with you.” 

That was ten years ago. 

To those who knew him, Missouri’s life went on much the same as 
before his little pardner’s death. He had never been talkative, even to 
Hank, and now he spoke only when forced. But there was one difference. 
Missouri was never again seen under the influence of drink. He visited 
the saloons as before, but now he bought large bottles. and took them to 
the cabin that he and Hank had shared from their first days in the camp. 
Sometimes he would take home a large supply of liquor, and would not 
come out of his cabin for sevearl days. No one ever interfered. 

The other day a story appeared in one of the daily papers of the big- 
gest mining camp in the world, telling of the death of an old miner at the 
county poor-farm. 

The article read: “For years he had wasted away in strength and 
mind, old-timers in the city declaring that his failing was due to grief at 
the loss of an old friend some half-score years ago. The last words of 
the gray old man as he slipped into unconsciousness were, ‘Wait a 
minute, pardner, old Missouri’s comin’ with you now’.” 


—Llioyd S. Thompson. 


III. SEVINE. 


EVINE was angry, and so, of course, he was quitting. He had a habit 
of always combining the two. This morning it was the sheep again. 
That ram, Rastus, the ring leader in all trouble, had enticed the 

ock heaven knew how far in the first early grey dawn. 

Mexican Sevine had but the one name and he wasn’t at all clear when 
or where he got that one. He had come to the reservation about thirty 
m@ycars before and had been with the “16 to 1” outfit off and on since the 

lays of the silver controversy in ’96, after which the ranch was named. 
ithad grown to become a part of him as essential as breathing. He had 
acted in every capacity from cook in the sheep camps, which he consid- 
red his calling, to his present occupation of sheep herder, which was 
it the other end of his scale of rating. 

In late years he had been permitted to protect his rheumatic joints 
nthe warmth and comparative luxury of the cook shack, but on this 

asion, just when Camp 4 was two hands short, Peter, the regular herd- 

r, had unexpectedly contracted the mumps, leaving to Sevine the com- 
bined duties of cook, nurse, and herder. He enjoyed feeling sorry for 
heep herders in any position, so his nursing duties were a recreation, 
. _ ignominy of his third duty drowned all other thots in a flood 
Mt self-pity. 

The dog, Kaiser, whose service on the ranch was more than half as 
ong as his own, thrust his cold muzzle into his master’s hand in perfect 
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understanding, and Sevine’s hand involuntarily patted the sleek hea 
as he hobbled painfully away on his search for the missing sheep. 

But not for one moment did he forget his anger nor his resolution ty 
quit. They were a part of him and a preliimnary to every real effort ¢ 
decision he ever made. How he hated sheep, the pampered, dependen, 
unintelligent beasts. They did things without thot, without reason. Whe 
one was sure they were going out to feed, they went back into a deepe 
shade and did not move for hours. When they seemed quiet and settle 
some two or three restless members would mill about sufficiently 
startle the whole flock into a mad frenzy of flight. And now when th 
responsibilities of the universe seemed resting on his shoulders, the flod 
had disappeared without warning. Yes, this was the proverbial “lag 
straw.” 

He enumerated the various injustices of which he had been victim sing 
he quit last, and was convinced that he could not and would not enduy 
any more of them. There were plenty of other outfits that would & 
glad to get a good cook, and appreciate him enough to see that he wy 
treated rightly. Or, he had a neat little sum of money laid away. Why 
shouldn’t he take that long-dreamed-of trip back to his old home i 
Mexico and spend his old age in enjoyment? 

As he slowly drew himself over a log which obstructed the trail, th 
last idea arrested him, and he remained astride the log, his eyes fire 
on a bank of low-hanging clouds in the east as they fell back and 
the first pale rays of the rising sun filter thru. The anger faded fru 
his dark eyes leaving them tender and dream filled, with the langw 
of some Spanish ancestor in their depths. A ground squirrel chirp 
shrilly once at some new surprise the day had brought, and Sevil 
started and remembered his task. He breathed deeply of the chill, mou 
tain air and paused another moment to weigh his dream with the pr 
ent reality. He still held enough of youth to feel the appeal of t® 
unrealized dream and to discount the present. Suddenly a boyhood a 
tom of referring puzzling decisions to fate occurred to him. He ma 
a suppressed, unfamiliar sound of mirth in his throat and resigned hit 
self to the fascinating game of chance. If the sheep were not in sigi 
at the next turn,—Mexico, his native land, leisure, and it might be, evt 
pleasure again. He rounded the clump of bushes on the turn. The ang 
glitter flashed out from his eyes again, then faded and became dull. 
shrugged and spread his hands out palm upward in the act of resignatia 

You see, you can never depend on sheep. 

—Esther Bierm 
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——— i 
The Loneliness of the Individual as Portrayed by Conrad 
ee , =i 


HE ADJECTIVE “lonely” appears again and again in Conrad’s de- 
T scriptions of his characters. He writes of lonely men in lonely 

places, and lonely men in crowded places. He brings out the idea, 
felt to some extent by every person, that the human soul is after all 
alone; that it can never be fully understood by another human soul, 
but must go on this adventure through life by itself, coming in touch with 
others, but always remaining essentially solitary. He has Marlow say, 
in “Heart of Darkness,” “It is impossible to convey the life-sensation of 


any given epoch of one’s existence—that which makes its truth, its mean- 
ing—its subtle and penetrating essence. It is impossible. We live, as 
we dream—alone.” He carries this idea still further, and in this descrip- 
tion of Karain gives us a glimpse of the mysterious loneliness that sur- 
rounds all mankind: ‘“‘For a moment he had the power of the possessed— 
the power to awaken in the beholders wonder, pain, pity, and a fearful 
near sense of things invisible, of things dark and mute, that surrounds 
the loneliness of mankind.” 

Most of his characters feel this loneliness to an unusual extent, and 
make baffled attempts to break through it. One of the most vivid pic- 
tures of a solitary man is Heyst in “Victory”. He lives for the most 
part by himself but when he does appear among men, he has not the 
power to break through his reserve enough even to make a friend. He 
is aloof from all mankind and only an onlooker on life. When chance 
gives him a companion, a girl, he makes pitiful attempts to overcome this 
reserve, but cannot trust life enough to love her with his soul and his 
inmost being. In her love for him, she is possessed of a great loneliness, 
because she realizes his aloofness. It is only in their deaths that they 
each win victory. 

In “Heart of Darkness” we are given a pitiful contrast between a man 
as he was, and the man as he appeared in the eyes of the girl who loved 
him. We see the man solitary in the great loneliness of the jungle, with 
his greeds and lusts ministered by savages, and his soul possessed by the 
levils of the wilderness, and we experience the horror of his death. Then 
we get a glimpse of the beautiful girl “back home,” who thought she 
knew him as no one else could. We see her cherishing her memory of a 
great and noble man, and bravely facing the loneliness of the years to 
ome, because she has the memory of his character to live with. 

Dona Rita in “The Arrow of Gold” is as lonely a figure of a woman as 
isto be found anywhere. Lovers she has, but not friend. She is loved, 
but does not love, and when at last love comes to her, she renounces it 
ecause she feels that she herself, socially stained, will injure the integ- 
ty of her lover. We feel a great pity for her lovers io0, who are alone 
in their great passion, groping after this woman who has something of 
he “women of all time in her,” but never finding her. 

Conrad’s method of telling a story accentuates the loneliness of the 
ndividuals in his books. He has someone tell the story about them, so 
tat we get our information second-hand. We never get to know the 
eople intimately, but get the narrator’s impressions of them. His char- 
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acters are always surrounded with somewhat of a mystery, and are elusiye 
to th: very end. 

In all these pictures of human souls groping after something whic 
they never attain, we feel that Conrad too is groping after an under. 
standing of life. In “Heart ur Darkness” Marlow says, “Droll thing life 
is—that mysterious arrangement of merciless logic for a futile purpose, 
The most you can hope fron it is some knowledge of yourself—that comes 
too late—a crop of unextinguishable regrets.” But Conrad’s attitude, 
for the most part, is not so pessimistic as this. He feels that life is an 
adventure in which we must take what chance grants us, that we must 
eternally seek for a meaning without finding it, and that if we gain some 
understanding of ourselves we will have some understanding of life. But 
he feels that the seeking is worth while, and what measure of truth we 
may gain is sufficient reward. He does not think that any life is wholly 
sad, any more than any is wholly joyful, but that the two intermingl 
in all lives. “Joy and sorrow in this world pass into each other, mingling 
their forms and their murmurs in the twilight of life as mysterious as an 
overshadowed ocean, while the dazzling brightness of supreme hopes 
lies far off, fascinating and still, on the distant edges of the horizon.” 

—Vera Knowles 
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Eternity 
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HE WIND wheezed down the narrow streets into the small square, 

behind the post office, where the bronze statue of Harrison stood 

upright against the gray sky and grayer buildings. Tiny whirlpools of 
dust played scampishly along the limestone balustrade; muddied paper 
blew from nowhere, to cling tremulously to the granite base and then 
fly away as if impatient at the desertion of the square. With a rattle of 
boxes a grocer’s cart clattered around a corner. A faint whistle, and the 
clocks, as if by signal, began to clang out six; some were shrill, some 
low, some quick and eager, some ponderous and dignified. ‘The bustle 
of the great evening traffic, homeward bound, sounded dully above the 
groaning of the wind. 

Slowly, seemingly half frightened, a stooped figure limped around the 
corner; tapping his cane and with a halting step an old man approached 
the stone bench around the statue. He attained the three low steps, but 
paused with a vague hesitancy. He glanced up toward the bronze fac 
towering above him, and with a tense alertness strained to pick out the 
features. Far above, the first star of the evening glimmered, but he did 
not see it, nor had he seen it for years. His sightless eyes, gazing 9 
earnestly upwards, received no light from the bronze countenance, n0 
from the star above. 

A moment more, and the old man was on his way, tapping querulous] 
the unseen walk. A newsboy ran around the corner shouting, then, will 
a curse, recognized the form ahead. The blind old tenor was feeling his 
way home. 


—Richard Underwood. 
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THE FRONTIER 


a 
The Novels of Ernest Poole 
- ———— a 


OOLE probes and listens for messages in life. He searches for stray 
P nits of truth, that he may approach nearer to the unknowable 
truth. 

Each of the three books, The Harbor, His Family, and Blind gives a 
message. The Harbor takes up the problem of capital and labor, Poole 
jeads us in and out of the complex forces of mighty, industrial New York, 
from the harbor teeming with grey merchant vessels to the dockers 
feeding the ship’s furnaces, and from the finely trained, superior archi- 
tect to the strikers fighting with policemen. The story turns back to 
pre-Civil War days, when the United States “clippers” first entered 
China, and portrays the commercial and industrial development of the 
United States since the mid-nineteenth century. The retrospect offers 
the evolutionary background upon which to build the modern phase of 
the industrial struggle. In the turmoil of strikers and in the suffering of 
ignorant humanity, Poole hears a message, that some new, fresh right 
shall rise among the masses out of the very wrongs and sorrows of the 
people now without justice. 

The Harbor is gripping, but I think His Family is more so. It is less 
obviously a problem novel. The most fundamental, human factor in the 
book is the interplay of the emotions of the characters. Edith with her 
martyr’s censoring; Deborah, the colossal mother; Laura, the self-in- 
structed butterfly, and lastly old Roger, the poet-philosopher, all get 
badly mixed up trying to mind each other’s business. And yet, had they 
not a right to meddle in each other’s affairs? They were a family. A 
deeper spiritual current flows through the book. Life is just beginning, 
even an Old man’s life. ‘We shall live on in the lives of our children.” 
It is this current which draws together the type characters, Edith, De- 
borah, and Laura, and solidifies the final impression. 

The message of Blind does not sound clearly. As nearly as I could 
make out it merely says that some greater spiritual strength must result 
from the war. Blind is more like a review of the effect of the war on a 
family than it is a novel. Poole’s idea was inclusive. but his conclusion 
isfragmentary. The story is like a drama in which numerous characters 
hurry on the stage and off in a confused attempt to present a plot. Be- 
cause the spiritual message is not clear, the characters flit back and forth 
like actors and actresses. 

His Family embodies a more intangible universal message than The 
Harbor or Blind. His Family, however, falls below The Harbor in im- 
aginative description. No description in His Family equals the descrip- 
tion of the harbor in the first two or three chapters of The Harbor. 

—Winifred Smitk. 
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THE FRONTIER 


| What Poetry Is 
AKING things for granted and sleeping make good brothers, }) 
| accept each activity of the day as it comes with a kind of stoic 
agreeableness is so easy. To be a wax figure with a soft surfag 


whose impressions change with each shift of conditions during the day, 
that is what taking for granted means. 


Every change in its surroundings stirs the smooth surface of the way 
But when night comes, the surface of the wax is as pink and unruffle 
as an unchangeable shell. 


Did it ever strike you as strange to sit in a high, dingy hall and liste 
while a clear, delicate soprano rejoices over the blooming of the rose o 
longs to borrow the nightingale’s wings for a twilight soaring? An 
when the singing is over, the audience applauds with a gusto of clapping 
You clap a bit too, to show that you approve of music. Imaginative music 
has become common to you. From the expressions on the faces of other 
you know it has become commonplace to them, too. Until eleva 
o’clock at night you rush from one class to another, and from one boo 
to another, and from one person to another. You tumble into bed a 
eleven fifteen, when sleep claims the hurry, the activity, the battalion 
of ideas which assaulted you. 


The wax is smooth when at peace; consciousness is tranquil at night; 
the mind that takes for granted will always be smooth and tranquil, too. 

Poetry is the deep, bare expression of life, not of the scampering 
events, but of the self which rebels against being a purpose rather tha 
a quality. To understand means to act according to the dictates of 
the mind. The mind moves only when impelled by the rich, animal a- 
tribute, emotion. To understand poetry is to live it. He who can live 
poetry lives nearest truth, for his actions embody the tender quality df 
emotion, the firmness of mental strength, and the greatest of all, a har 
mony with human natures. 

You cannot understand poetry without inhaling the spirit of the author. 
Every conscious cell of your body tingles to catch the meaning of the 
spirit opening to you. 

Poetry is philosophy expressed in color and beauty. Philosophy points 
out the relations of all things to.each other. In poetry, the radiating 
warmth of an individual reaction to the status-quo permeates the gener 
relations. 

He ‘who lives poetry will never take anything for granted, will slee 
only at night. The individual can live poetry only to the extent of hii 
mental and emotional capacity. Philosophic poetry will develop il 
strength and in beauty as the “infinite perfectibility of man” attains it 
Own. 

Robinson and Frost reveal a finer philosophy than Sandburg, Lindsaj, 
or Masters. Only persons who study life with a keen, gentle absorptidl 
in knowing could offer “Ben Johnson Entertains a Man from Stratfor(’ 
or “Out, out—” Masters describes too little of the “infinite perfectibilit) 
of man”; Sandburg and Lindsay overlook too much the wounds that ar 
slow to heal. Robinson and Frost, enduring wounds of their own, glory 
ing in the sunshine, see sometime, somehow the “infinite perfectibilitf 
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of man;” see that out of man’s crude, undisciplined thought and feeling 
develop powers to conceive truth. The last lines of “Out, out—” are to 
me the greatest revelation of Frost’s homely and beautiful seeing-in; 
but these lines express merely simple, reverent sorrow that must keep 
on working just the same; they express neither cynicism, nor violent an- 
ger, nor romantic moroseness. 
“And they, since they 
Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs.” 


—wWinifred Smith. 


Why 
must I write a book report? 


Why 

must I drag into the light 

all my little, naked thoughts 

and dress them in paper and ink 

that they may look like white children, when after all 
they’re only half-breed Indians? 


And those that won’t dress right 
I chase back 
into the forest depths. 


—Anne Cromwell. 





J. R. Nagues W. G. Pedlar 


Sashion Club 


Cleaners 
525 S. Higgins Ave. 


PHONE—143 


We are the Praca Dry Cleaners 


cueeasoensneuoeeeneaenenereeee 
Meee enenen ann neeees eee 


Our prices are too small to hesitate about, 
considering what a service is rendered. 
Let us demonstrate to you the effi- 
cacy of Dry Cleaning in the 
Expert’s Hands. 
Courteous Treatment Prompt Service 


We Call For and Deliver 


Wonder Lunch 


Regular Meals and Short Orders 


Candy Cigars Tobacco 


Soft Drinks 
School Supplies 


carecerecranenn 
anevenenn nen raneennnnan uit 


NMpen from 6 A. M. Until 12 in 
the Evening 


Woe eeeseraiianennnneeaitee 
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The Wonder Store 


512 S. Higgins 


Missoula’s Popular Eating House 


Che 
Palm Cafe 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
118 E. Cedar St. 


“Good Service” 
Our Motto 


SEVERSON AND HAGLUND 
Proprietors 


| SIMONS’ 


BASEBALL, 
TRACK 
AND 
GYMNASIUM 
SUPPLIES 


OUTING AND | 
SPORTING GOODS) 


Hiking Shoes and Clothes for) 
Men and Women 


SIMONS’ | 


312-316 Higgins Ave. | 
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Colling Shoe Shop 


Incorporated 


For prompt service and reliable 
shoe repairing see us. 


Shoe Laces—Polish—Arch 
Supports, etc. 


Phone 732-W. 


306 N. Higgins Ave. 





After the 
Track Meet 


MEET ME 
AT 


KELLEY’S 


CIGAR STORE 


Billiards and Pool 


The Place 
to Have Your 


Old Panamas 
Made New 


Leonor 


SHOE SHINES OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Kernel 


Missoula 
Hat Cleaning Shop and 
Shoe Shining Parlors 


138 HIGGINS 


The 
Phonograph 
With 

a Soul 


Thos. A. Edison’s 

favorite recreation 

is the phonograph. 

He has spent 

more than $3,000,000 to perfect it. Suc- 

cess has so far crowned his efforts that 

today the music produced by his won- 

derful instrument cannot be distinguished 
from the original. ‘ 

When you hear the recrea- 

tion you hear the artist 


Orvis Music House 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Photography 


IS OUR HOBBY 


We are in love with our work 
That is why 


OUR PORTRAITS 


have “That Quality ’that makes 
them 


SO DISTINCTIVE 


Pasrhal 
Studio 


128 HIGGINS AVENUE 


Our Store 


is for you—and we want you to 
make it your headquarters. 


We are agents for— 


Rexall Goods, 

Ansco Cameras and films 

Eastman Cameras and Films 

McDonald's and Johnston’s 
Candies 


and at all times carry a com- 
plete line of all standard toilet 
goods. 


Missoula 
Drug Company 


Wholesale and Retail 


R&R. Hat Shop 


Presenting a rarely smart and 
jaunty collection of 


SUMMERTIME MILLINERY 
and 
SPORTS HATS 


FRANK’S 
CAFE 


Try Our Home Cooked Meals 
For a Lunch After the Show 





Open from 7 A. M. until 1 A. M. 


123 Higgins Ave. 
Phone 213 











Hans Jensen 


Furniture 
Stoves ° Ranges 
Rugs 
Linoleum 















Wien tahing a little 
spin around the 
country with your fam 
ily and friends , dont take 
all the joy out of life 
for your wife by permit- 
ting her to $0 home and 
get up a meal, but Come 
here, we will guarantee 
a~genuine—treat \~ | 
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THE GRILL 






















135 W. Main Phone 895 


| | 













Missoula Laundry 
Company 


Strictly Up-to-Date Work 
Guaranteed 


WwW 4 


















| Leading Electric 
Shoe Repair Shop 


ils 





PHONE 52 








Only the Best Material Used 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


erase ENE 


J. A. LACASSE 


514 South Higgins Ave. 









H. C. Hansen, Student Agent 
Wm. Johnston, Simpkins Hall 
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| The Know-How Photographers 


Film 


Developing and Printing 
Prttctemnad 


JOHNSTON’S CANDY 
WHITING’S STATIONERY 


ecient 


South Side 








Pharmacy 


: Kodaks and 


Herrick’s 
Famous Ice Cream 


oad 
Wholesale and Retail 
= 


519 So. Higgins Phone 147 
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Studio 





Yemem 


Won’t you have your portrait 


made by photography? 


ecnneeen nee 
Anvueree ieee 


137 Higgins Ave. North 
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| FLORENCE 
LAUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Phone 48 


FOR RELIABLE AND 
QUICK SERVICE 
CALL US 


INQUIRE FOR STUDENT 
AGENTS 
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M. KEITH, President S. J. COFFEE, Vice President 
C. GIDDING, Cashier LEONARD LARSON, Ass’t Cashier 


MISSOULA 
Trust and Savings 


BANK 


Missoula, Montana 


J. 
R. 





a: SPUN iciesi nici iain eilaanciseacsagaa $200,000.00 
SEEITTN cnishcnsiinnssiivenninthinissaianigphiaibaeiiadibanamabiaiataaieaimaanian 50,000.00 





Accounts solicited 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


TNNUTL ANETTA 


Four Per Cent Per Annum Paid on Saving and Time Deposits 








L.N BAKER 0. W. WALFORD 


The 
Cuffer flarlar 


| Che THE HOME OF GOOD 


THINGS TO EAT 
Elertrir ESP 
S hoy Where Students Meet 


“WE HUSTLE’ 








Fountain in Connection 


Electric Supplies, Wiring and Contracting 


Open from 7:00 in the morn- 
Florence Hotel Block ing until 11:30 in the 


Phone 581 evening 












RECREATION PARLOR _« 


We Are At Your Service 


free 
Devvenoeveacevasnavanonnenaaee 


The Best Chili in the state at the College Inn or money back. 
Finest Waffles. 


vecrenevonennesevenvecesronee 
wunvevenennennascncsnensueae® 


Missoula’s Best Recreation Parlor 


penne senees vee cvenenny enna 
even pentane aneNe 


“IT’S THE CHEF”—THAT’S ALL 














THE 


WESTERN MONTANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
United States Depositary 


CAPITAL $200,000.00 
SEINE STIPE EIT oinisccssnninnacsciiicacasinillsielsaininmniain 100,000.00 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
F. T. STERLING, President J. H. T. RYMAN, Vice-Pres. 
NEWELL GOUGH, Cashier 
WILL H. CLARK, Asst. Cashier 
G. A. WOLF Cc. F. KELLEY L. 0. EVANS W. L. MURPHY 


4% INTEREST ON SAVINGS AND TIME DEPOSITS 











PRESENTS 


“The Spenders’ 


A Story of Montana vs. Eastern Trickery 
DRAMA---ROMANCE ..... 
Matinee 1:30; Night 7 and 9 


——TODAY-——=80, 


1. . PENNEY COA NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION | 


Welcome, Track Meet Visitors! | 


Store Number 81 of the Greatest Chain 
Department Store organization in Amer- 
ica welcomes you at all times. 


We carry a complete line of standard 
merchandise. Dry Goods, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, Ready-to-Wear and Furnishings. 


BETWEEN YOU AND HIGH PRICES 








